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PARTI. THE CAUSES 
OF STUDENT APATHY 



NatkmiUy, about one out of four students who enter first grade eadi 
year Seaves befm high scbool graduation (81).* In 1985 4.3 million youth 
betwtea the of 16 and 24 had dropped out <rf schod (68). Many ci 
thoae who remain in sdiool withdnnv firom academic paiticqiation. 
Although fdnr a iinn a l rei w uiefs seem reluctant to examine the proUem« 
student ^MNhy is as common as dialk dust in many of our nation's 
cl assro o ms , llie nundien vaiy from community to community. Chicago's 
sclmd qfsiem, for example, reported that alnvM 40 sdiod 
ft es hm en M two or more classes (88). Fstadoxically, the CKtors that have 
contrJ bm ed to dus waste of human potential have also produced equally 
large nunAers (rf students who are doing weQ in kJiool, often worim^ 
aloiigiide diose who have given up. These students view sdiocdiqg as a 
neoessaiy and im portant contributor to their sdf*fiilfiUmeot In short, 
sdiools are producing winners and losen, in dxnt equal nunriien (64). 

Most educators take pride in their contrib u tions to die winnen; few 
acknoniedge reqNnsibility fior die losers. Widi :^e hope at increasing the 
former by reducing die tancr, Pirt I of this monograph examines some of 
the educational practices that have coiMributed to diis dichotooiy. Fut n 
oqtoes instructional strategies that can hdp reduce it. 

Thero seems to be litdc disagreement that die majority (rf America's 
students have the potential to adiieve at a level much higher than diat 
presrudy observed. As one national coimnission rqNMled, while most 
students have the potential to achieve excellence, many eidier choose or 
accept m e di ocrity (87). But in die rash to alleviate die proUem by 
inocasmg academic requirements, few r efiwners consider the educational 
practices diat have undmnined tfie will of many students to pursue echoed 
learning. Untfl educators can agree on die causes <rf academic qiadiy, 
schod faihue, and nonattendance, then, sedations and recommendations are 
premature and diversionaiy. 



A Perceptual VKew of Eiehavior: 
Self-Worth Theory 

Ironically, one <rf die causes of ^Mthy may be dut many studenu are 
not willing to accept mediocrity, dioosing noninvolvement and even fiuluie 



^Numben ia parendieses sppearing in die text refer to die Bibliogrqifay beginntiv 
on pme 28. 
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inilead of "sverage** or ''bdow average** p erform an ce. To imdmtand 
tlua appafeat coolradictioo, a perctptnal or pbenomeiKriogical view of 
behavior wfll be bdpfiil. Peroepdial peycbdogists like Arthur Combs 
bdieve that idf-eohaiioemeat is the motive driviqg all Imman behavior (37* 
38). Given personal perceptions of reality, all peo|rie strive to be the 
''best** th^ can be. Everythiiig they do is based on die fidd of awareness 
at the instant of behaving; diey believe wtm they do is the best diing diey 
can do at the time. Since they behave in ways that are self-«idianciiig, if 
diqr dmiilit anodier behavior would serve dieir imeresu better, dhey 
would adopt it. While perceptions and behavior are intractably linked, the 
perceptual fidd of awareness is constandy dianging, however. As yon 
were leadsiig die bst sentence, for examine, it is mdilDdy diat yon were 
dunking about what you ate for breakfost. But if you reflect on the 
previous sentence, diouglils about breakfiut may enter your fidd of 
awareness, b is this fluidity of the perceptual fidd that can cause a person 
to r^ret a behavior shortly after carrying it out. The regret is a sigiud dutt 
the perceptual field has chai^ from what it was at the instant of the 
bdiavior. 

The most important or dominant perceptioiis peo|rie hdd are dioae dutt 
rdate to diemsdves (37). While diey are modvated to behave in ways dnt 
enhance these perceptiotts, diey also struggle deq> ely to protect diem 
when the paccpboM are threatened. Combs argues diat the enhancement 
and prolectioa of sdf-worth provide the foundation of aU human modva- 
tion (38). 

Covington (40, 41) refiers to diis general tendency to establish and 
maintam a posidve self-image as t: ^ self-worth motive. His theoty focuses 
stieittion on an Lidividual*s need to sedc success ejqperiences and to avoid 
die sense of woiddesmess and social disapproval genersted by fiuhire 
experiences. In sdioo*; students bdieve diat pmooal wordi depends 
largdy on accomplishments (43). Since middle schocri/junior and senior 
high sdiod students see alrility as the critical component for determining 
dieae accomplishments, perception of dnlity becomes the significaitt 
c o mpooen i for assrasing sdf-wordi. 

According to Covington (40, 43), perceptions of hi^ ability are a 
primary activator of adiievement behavior. Students become motivated to 
succeed not only for personal and socid benefits, but also because success 
enhances a reputation for the ability to achieve. If success becomes 
unlikely, Covii^gton dieorizes dut the first priority is to act in ways durt 
minimize die impliration dud the student bcks ainlity. 

An analysis of sdf-worth dieory provides bodi a theoreticd and an 
empiricd bans for underrtanding many smdent behaviors dut, to an 
outsider, sppea. sdf<defeating (40). Ranging fitom academic apndiy to 
setting impoasiUy high goals, dieae behaviors can be seen as stral^ies 
ttsefld to suidents in thdr struggle to protect fragile fediiigs of sdf-woith. 
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TiM Destructive Equation: 
Self-Worth - Achievement 



Ahhoi^ fome might irgue that other goals deserve an equally high 
priority, few can deny the value of acadonic aduevement in todity*s 
society. Given this priority, studetrts qokldy learn diat achievement is die 
mqor criterion tx assessii^ schocri success. Many students erroneously 
believe that in school, sdf-*worth is directly rebtfed to the ability to 
achieve— to achieve is to be of value (41, 43). 




Figure 1 

COVINGTON'S SELF-WORTH MODEL 



Reprioied fnm "The Self-Wodh Theory of Motivadoo: Findii^ and In^ilics- 
tiotts,'* by Msitin V. Covington, from The Elementary Sdiooi Journal, September 
1984, by pennistion of die Umvernty of Qucsgo Press. © 1984 by die Uoiverrity 
of Chiago. An rjgbis reserved. 

Rgoie 1 indicates that an individual's performance level and estimates 
of ability and effnt have a direct mfluence on the sense of self-woilh (41). 
The causd «dationship indicated by die direction of the arrows implies that 
a sense of worth depends heavily upon accomplishmenu. Unless peo|rie 
can experience soccess performii^ some valued activity, tney wiU be 
dqirived of a mqor source of sdf-esteem. As the diagram indicates, 
whether ability or effnt is the primary fector m determining the 
perfonnanoe appears not to matter; suoccu is valued no matter how it 
ocdm. Tbe^ are, however, aevml exceptions to this general observation. 
Covington and Omdich (47), for example, have demonstra t ed tfnt 
successes resulting finom remedial assistance are sonv^times leu valued than 
dioae adueved aoldy by individual eflbits. Also, fedings of inadequacy 
mty cause some individuab to rgect credit for their success fearing an 
inrirility to repeat die performance (48, 43). Despite diese exceptions, 
evidence indicates that ptoflc typically discount informatiott that migfat 
discredit their successful per form aD oe (14, 41, 49). 

Hgiue 1 also deroonstndes diat peroeptiotts of ability and effort caa 
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hive a direct effisct oo sdf-wofth, r^ardktt of perfmiuuioe. Retetrcb by 
Covmgtoo and Omelidi indicirtet that by the time fltudents reach ccXkgt 
age, percefitioiit of adf^wodh rdy heaWly on pereeptioos of MSly, and 
that mcfe pereqition of high ability is tantamount to a positive self-identity 
in school (41). Moreovo*, stodeais pnkt to attribute their successes to 
Ugh ability nther than to Ugh levels of efibrt (IS, 30, 90). 

Covmglon's theoiy maintains that the self-wofdi of students is related to 
their academic srjcoess. UnfiMtunatety, this equation sentences many 
sDidents to feelings of hop el es sn e ss and in fipr i oiity. The problem is not Oat 
these students are inofMc of adiicving. On the cootrsiy, recent research 
by Bloom and others supports the conchision that larger numbers of 
stndems are capdde of achieving at kvds nnich higjier than previously 
assumed (19, 20). UnCortunalely, by forcing studente to compete against 
each odier, sdiods inadvertendy lin^ the number who can fed good about 
dieir ability to adueve. By equating sdf-worth widi norm-referenced 
ac hi e ve ment, large numbers of studenu are forced to expme<9ce a 
signifirant and pervasive threat to their identity as worthwhile human 
beings. Maiqf choose apadiy and nomnvdvement as a defense. 

Overcoming die destructive inqrtications of diis equation requires 
coun^ and convictioo. As Ridiani Beery has stated: 

The woric of the educator, as I see it, is difficult, b is based on what 
some see as an almost heretical notion; dut the personal worth of eadi 
individual is not coctingent on ability, or, for that matter, on perfor- 
mance. Rather, eadi of us is valuable in cur own right— and equdly so. 
Our worth is a given, to be ttdoen for granted, as it must be. There must 
be no hieruchies in persond worth. This message and the vdue it 
inqdies fly in die fece of a very strong opposition that often comes from 
widiin individuals, from their parents, from die academic system in 
which fhey function, and from die society as a whole. Not surprisingly, 
dierefore, die task of me educatcxr is not easy. (IS, p. 203) 

Norm-Referenced Evaluation: 
Limiting the Winners 

Ahnoot all studenu enter sdiool hoping to be successful. Fcr some diis 
means high grades and being on die honor rdl. For odiers it nay be a 
sense of sdf<onfidenoe or die acquisition jf knowledge and skills. 
Regardless of definition, few will experience pride or success if dieir 
performance is Ubded "bdow average.** Indeed, to be labeled ^'avenge** 
wouU be a disappointment for many. After all, in many states average or 
C pnfonnance in cdlege would prohibit one from becoming a teacher. 
Unfoitunately, die norm-referenced measurement and evduation proce- 
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dufet uied by moit tchocdi make it impassible for large mimbers of 
tfndentt to experkaoe academic success (43, 96). 

Nonn-fefneticed procedures compare ooe student's performance with 
that of another. This allows for the detennination of average performance, 
f refere n t that makes it possible for above- and below-average performance 
to exist References to diese evalutfive terms are so ingrained in die 
educational lexicon dut dieir continued use is unquestioned. Acadonic 
plaoement exams, national achievement tests, final exams, grades, and 
often daily quizzes depend heavily on diis norm-referenced labding. That 
for cveiy student labded above average an equal number must be labeled 
below average is a feet so obvious duit its inqdications are seldom 
considered. It is often assumed that only the dull, lazy, or unambitious are 
below average; in reality, tfiis groiq> is made q> of a fixed percentage of 
the population— r^anOess of acaievement. 

The use of norm-refinraced conqietitive evaluation procedures forces SO 
peromt of the student population into the bottom half of Aeir graduating 
classes— iHtoe few want to be. In practice the required ruddng and sorting 
of students in this zero sum system starts much sooner. According to 
B»jamin Bloom, *'the correlation between measures of school adiieve- 
ment at grade diree and grade eleven is about .83, demonstrating diat over 
diis ei^-year period die rditive ranking of students in a class or schod 
remains almost perfecdy fixed" (21, p. 133). Allowing for few excqitions, 
most students conclude eariy in dieir educational experience diat die reality 
is, once be»ow average, always bdow average. 

Failure to confront and question the exclusionary aspects of norm- 
referenced evaluation has contributed to a siqperfidal undmtanding of the 
term 'average." For exanq>le, if a local new^isqier ran die headline, 
''Half of Nindi (jraders Reachng Below National Average," diere might be 
a public outcry. The audiOT recendy asked a graduate student how she 
would react if her son brouglit home a repoti card stating dutt his reading 
scores were bdow average. Widiout hesitation, die modier rq>lied, "Well, 
I'd grab die broomstick and take care of dut problem right away!" 

Some teachen assume diat by determining grades from die percentage 
of itrais C04rect the) are using criterion- rather than norm-referenced 
evduation. True criterion-referenced evduation, however, requires forma- 
tive or diagnostic-progress tests designed to measure qiecific learning 
objectives. The purpose of diese tesu is to help ensure duu each set of 
learning tasks is thoroughly mastered before subsequent learning tasks tre 
started. According to Bloom, "Formative evduation tests t^iOuld be 
regarded as part of the learning process and should in no wiy be confused 
widi die judgment of die capabilities of die student or used as part of die 
grading proceu" (21, p. 170). Percentage of items correct is ody die start 
in a movement away from norm-referencing. Most experienced teachen 
know that they can design a test on which almost no student can get over 
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70 pefoem; they can alto desigii one on whidi almost eveiy student gets 
100 percent. The teacher's selectiott of items detennines ^^ledier a test is 
dctigaed to discriminate l)etween high- hoi low-ability studeirts, or to 
measure m&steiy of qiecific teaming objectives. In the first case, only a 
limited nomber <rf students will answer the items ccmectly. In the second, 
the goal is to obtain correct answers from all students who have mastered 
the content. 

Standards of exoellenoe can be identified. And it is much more humane 
and productive to evaluate an individual against these standards than 
against anodier's perfimnance. By so doing tead^rs enable aU to excel. 



The use of norm-referenced evaluation teaches many studoits that to be 
successful in school is to be above avenge. Placement into tbat limited 
groiq), however, requires from the student both ability and efibit. In its 
broadest sense, ^^ademic ability is a norm-referenced trait. Given a large 
enou^ san^, me munber of students with a specific level of ability is 
distributed in the femiliar bell-sh^ied curve; a limited number have high 
ability, an equally limited number have low ability, and most have near- 
average ability. Effort, on the other hand, is an individually determined 
trait, and need not be norm-referenced. All students are cqnble of much 
or littte effort; each person is the sole determinant of how much to expend 
on any given task. 

When students enter school widi dieir norm-referenced ability and 
individually determined effort, diey quickly discover that they must 
oomptlt widk each od;er for a limited nuniber of rewards— the most 
desirabte being bd)eled ''above average.*' During this competition the 
nirm-referNiced evaluation system teaches students that effort is less 
inportant in obtaining rewards than ability (4, S). Assuming that everyone 
works hard, those with high ability receive die A*s and B's and those widi 
lower ability die C's and D*s. (F*s are usually reserved for those who do 
not show effort.) 

There is, however, a developmental pattern in a child's conception of 
the rdationshq[> of effoit and ability in determining outcome. Preschool and 
kindergarten children do not distinguish between ability and effort as 
sqNUite fectors in determining performance (40, 69, 8^. According to 
Covington, diese children believe that Aose who try hard are smart; they 
see effort ms both an indicator of ability and synonymous with it. Only 
when children approach the middle-elementary years do diey begin to see 
ability and effort as separate dimensions, aldiough effort is still considered 
to be the primary causal fector in achievement (40). As competitive 
pressures increase, middle school/junior high and high school students no 
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longer see high levek of effort as a guarantee of success. Ability alone 
tocomes a sufficient trait for high acconq>li8hmeiit (69). 

Althou^ high achievement is Oe primaiy determinant of teacher 
rewards, effort is also rewarded (23). There is evidence that students who 
try hard arc rewarded more for success and punished less tor failure than 
those who expend less effort (43, 48). Nevertheless, the social reinforce- 
ments of praise and encouragement for effort are largely overshadowed by 
the more official rewards of high grades, honor rolls, and top reading 
groiq» that are primarily distributed by norm-referenced ability. Teachers 
say to students that trying iuji and doing their best is reaUy what is 
inqx>rtant in school. Unfortunately, nonn-refereiKing does not allow 
teachers to significantly reward all those who e>qiend effort to do their 
best. 

Thus, reliance on ability over effort to determine rewards results in a 
forced and unfiur competition. It nuy be argued that this is singly the 
reality of die society in which we live, and that the school's role is to 
transmit the dominant culture. This view of schooling, however, is 
contrary to that held by many who regard schools as instruments for social 
change and improvement. According to cultural antfuxjpolQgist Kathleen 
Wilcox, 

the school is a social institution upon which the culture places highly 
contradictory eiqwctations. Receiving most obvious attention is the 
expectation that schools will nuudmize social equality by promoting 
equal opportunity; less obvious is the expectation that schools will 
maximize social differentiation by allocating persons to positions in a 
differentiated and stratified woik force. (127, p. 272) 

In some ways tk. school's evaluation system is more brutal than that of 
the real worid. Few in die work force, for exanq>le, are subjected to die 
humiliation of zero sum norm-referencing. As Jctm Gardner observes, 
'*The top corporate executive is qyt to be particularly eloquent in defense 
of individual conqietition, but his ambitious subordiniates will usually find 
that he has himself well protected against any unseemly rivalry on their 
KJrt" (63, p. 111). 

Competition, in itself, is not debilitating. Many students duive or die 
competidon generated by our present norm-refer;rsed evaluative structure. 
When students are free to dioose» and when diey believe diey have a 
reasonable chance for success, competition often results in high levels of 
effort toward success. Since diese students usually learn quicker than 
others— a plausible e]q>lanation for some differences in ability (32)— past 
experience has taught them that it is possible to become winners if di^ 
expend die necessary effort. Competition becomes debilitating, however, 
wbta it is forced on people of unequal abilities who do not have a 
reasonable chance of winning. 
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Apathy: A Failure-Avoiding Behavior 



As a result of fbiced c(Hiipetition iiinong students of unequal ability, 
slower students become victims of a system that can reward some only by 
punishing others (43). These students find themselves having Co spend 
more time and effort to master ^/htx odiers do in a fraction of the time. In 
the earlier grades, most willingly persist since they have been led to 
believe that more effort will result in success. But as diey move up in the 
grades, they learn Aat aldiou^ their effort does lead to higher achieve- 
ment, tbiey still receive die Iowa giaoe vince dieir performance is stiU 
below average. Ev ^ ily they reauze tha: A.'s and most B's are reserved 
for the iqsper half oi jo students who expend similar amounts of effort but 
have the ability to learn more quickly. Some accept dieir below*average 
achievement and continue to expend effort. Odiers discover that they can 
find success and self-worth in extracurricular activities or in activities 
outside sdiool. Still odiers who equate achievement with self-worth find it 
too painful to accept dieir below averageness. In desperation, dicy 
conclude that if diey cannot win in this struggle, at least diey can avoid 
losing. Rathei than continuing to strive fbr academic success, diese 
students now focus dieir effort on protecting dieir self-worth by seeking 
behavior patterns diat allow diem to avoid a sense of failure (40, 41, 43). 

FUlure, of course, is a subjective term that need not be restricted to au 
F. For some students, D's, C's, or even B's indicate failure. According to 
Covington and Beery, however, students who behave iL ways to protect 
dieir self-wcmh are struggling to avoid a seD<« of failure rafter than a 
Ming grade (43). While it may $ppc9X contradictory, a frequent defense 
against a sense of academic fulure is to stop trying. 

In many classrooms if a student does not do an assignment, the teacher 
recotds an F or a zero in die grade book. While not an eiyoyaUe 
experience, fiilure to do an assignment results in less threat to self-wordi 
dian would be die case if effort were expended to complete die assignment 
only to result in a similar grade. The audior often asks students in which of 
two situations diey would feel worse— if they fuled to study for an exam 
and dien received a D, or if diey spent considerable effort studying for die 
exam and received a D. Most agree thpt fulure is more painful when one 
expends reasonable effort to succeed. Research supports the conclusion that 
students ejftfksDCt die greatest direat to self-esteem under conditions of 
high effort, and least threat under conditions of low effort (42). 

As Figure 1 indicated, effort is an inq)ortant direct source of self-wordi 
as well as a causal hctor in achievement. But it also puts die student at 
risk. Since effort widiout success leads to humiliation and shame, 
C^ovingtcn and Omelich have duuacterized effort as a ''double-edged 
sword'' (49). Their research indicates duit college students believe that 
teachers would punish students who fail widiout making an effort more 
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than those who try. However, students of these teachers discover that 
althou^ high effort results in less punishment and reduces some guilt 
nssociated widi noncon^diance to a woric ethic, it also leads to suspicions 
of low ability. These suqricions are likely to trigger feelings of humiliatioii 
and shame should students net achieve success. Although low effort may 
reduce these fediogs by {mtecting students fironr ;luding that they bck 
ability, it also results in mcMe punishment from the teacher. When effort 
leads to success, however, the data shows little conflict between student 
and teadier values (49). 

Many parrats and teachers assure students that they can fail only if Aev 
do not try. What they really mean, of course, is ftat those who fail ha« 
not reaUy tried. It does not take long for fiulure-avoiding students to learn 
that if they have not really tried, they have not ftiled. 

In addition to noninvdvement, studmts use other fieulure-avoiding tactics 
to shifk the perceived causes of Mure bom kyw ability to extenud causes 
bftyond their control. For exanqde, they set unrealistically high goals for 
thantic!ves. When Mure occurs, as it inevi bly wiU, percqytions of low 
ability are protected since so few students could have succeeded on such a 
difficult task. Or they procrastinate. By relying on last-minute ruslies, 
procrastinatmrs create ^ excuse of lack of time shouU they M. 
Moreover, shouU they succeed de^nte the limited time, they create an 
appearance of having high ability (IS). 

SdKxris will not tderate students v/bo do not exert at least some effort. 
FaUure to try results in being laspt afker school, letten home, or parent- 
teacher conferences. To avoid these unpleasantries, Mure-avoiding stu- 
dents are forced to exert a minimum amount of effort, or at least feign the 
appearance of efTort. Many learn to walk a fine line between eiq)endiiig 
enough effort to avoid teacher and parent wrath, but not so much as to risk 
experiencing a Areat to their self-worth. As a result, they experience no 
clear-cut Mures or successes. An outsider would likely see this bdiavior 
as the acceptance of mediocrity. The student sees it as a coping strategy to 
bolster a fragile sense of self-worth. From either point of view, it is a 
tragic waste of human potential created by an educaticmal system dut 
rewards seme only by punishing others. 

Thus, apadiy is a w^ for many students to avoid a sense of Mure. 
Those behaving from diis motive q)proach each new learning experience 
with apprehension and fear— often masked with apathy, aloofness, or 
indifference. Their philosophy toward school becomes "Nothing ventured, 
nothing Med.'* Teachers and parents worry Aat they are unmotivated. In 
reality, they are highly motivated to protect dieir sense of sdf-worth. As 
they get dder they b^gin to reject education completely. If they state 
pubUcfy that school is a valueless, boring waste of time, then their self- 
wortii is protected when they receive a fruling grade. These students have 
discovered diat it is less painful to reject school than to reject themselves. 
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PARTii. STRATEGIES THAT CAN 
REKINDLE STUDENT EFFORT 



Students ha^e no Goatnd over how much academic ability they receive 
at birth. Nevothdess, Bkxxn argues that 90 to 9S pment of thnn have 
CQOu^ ability to master all the content objectives of die schod curriculum 
(22). This assumes, of course, that they have enough time on task, 
optimum learning environments, and rrt willing to invest high kvds of 
effort The first two assunqitions are conmdled by educators; the last is 
widiin the student's vdition. This section ejqdores strategies that can invite 
lyathetic students to reinvest in the teaming process. 

The effort students choose to expend on tasks is influenced by several 
fiK^tors. Drawing on Fcadier's verrion of cqiectancy theory, Brophy 
presents a model of student motivation based on the e^iuation that <0bit » 
ejpecumcy X yabse (2S, 26). The theory hypothesizes that die amount of 
etbn peqde will expend on a givoi tadc is a product of the eiqiectations 
diey have for being successful on the task, assuming reasonable effort, and 
die vahie they iriaoe on juk conqdeticm. If eitfier factOT is missing, no 
effort will be expended. Brophy offers 29 suggestions to enhance student 
motivation (25). All, however, are based on the assunqiCion tfutt students 
believe that by investing reasonsble amounts of effort on task it is possibte 
for than to adiieve substantial success. Givra that most schod systons 
rdy on a norm-referenced, competitive evaluation process that restricts the 
number of winners, it seems unlikely that many students will meet this 
assumption. 

Schods, it seems, are confrmited with two apparently contradictory 
challenges: how to foster and reinforce maximum effort from all students— 
regardless of ability— and how to differentiate and reward those excel. 
There is considerabte oppositira to setting aside norm-referenced evalua- 
tion. It is, however, impossibte to shed the label *'bdow average" unless 
diere is also a willingness to eliminate die label ''above average." Because 
they have a reasonabte chance of wiiming, many students in the tetter 
groiq> dirive on grade conq)etition and feel cheated if it is removed. For 
them it is the scarcity of an i4 that makes it of value. 

Current reform seems to be aimed at providing greater chaltenges and 
rewards to die upper half of the student population. This is likely to result 
in more effort and greater ouQMit from this ffXMxp, It is equally likely to 
intensify academic competition, producing an increased threat to die self- 
worth of slower students, many of whom wiU be forced to choose apadiy 
as a defaise. Certainly, it is unfair to force tortoises to race against hares. 
Hares will become lazy and fall adeep white tortoises will become 
discouraged at die inq)ossibility of winning. Bodi, however, can benefit 
from a system that helps all participants become better runners. 
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If die goil is mayiimim perfimiaiice from ali students, die schoob must 
provide hope to all students diit increased eflort cm result in success. The 
following four instructioaal strategies have the potential for meering this 
assumption. 



Individual Goal-Setting 

If die teadier's goal is to help students discover that reasonable efifort 
can lead to success, dien it becomes necessary to determine how studen: . 
define success. According to a review by Roger Barioer, Ferdinand Hoppe, 
a student of psydicriogist Kurt Lewin at die Univer8;;y of Berlin, initiated 
one erf die first researdi studies to expUm diis problem (12). Hofqie 
presented his subjects widi die sinq>le task of hanghig rings on hooks as 
diey passed on a rapidly moving bek. He discovered that expencs^ of 
success or fiulure were unrdated to die actual achievements of the 
individual. One subject, for exanqile, might experience success by placing 
five rings on die bocks vAUlc another might ejq^rience Mure by placing 
fifteen rings correcdy. Mcneover, Hoppe found that the number of rings 
diat an individual needed for success dunged oonstandy; a performance 
diat was considered a success at an earlier trial might be judg^ '^^•^^f^f^f 
later. He referred to diese mdividual self-e]q)ectatiQns as die level cf 
aspiration. He conchided diat success and fiulure expeikaces wm 
mdqiendent of actual achievramit; radier, they were determined by the 
goals and expectations of die person at die time of the behavior. 

Research by die audior confirmed Hoppe's findings and examined the 
correbtes of nxess m a conq)etitive nonn-ref;renced situation (97). 
Several sections of students enrolled m a graduate educL' ^ course met 
individually widi the audior at the first class session and wc* islced to 
dirow ten beahbags into a basket ten feet away. Before starting to dirow, 
the students were asked to estimate how many of the beanbags diey thought 
diey could make. After dirowing and then counting die number of baskets 
made, diey were asked to rate dieir degree of satisfiKrtion widi dieir 
performance on a five-point scale ranging from 1 (being disqipointed) to S 
(bemg pleased). The students were dien asked to dirow a second and a 
third time, estimating dieir performance before each ti?<d and determining 
their satisfiiction after counting their results. At the next class session the 
students were asked to throw once more, diis time in front of die group. 
They were not asked to estinmte their performance, but were instructed to 
do dieir best. After die completion of ten throws, the name and results for 
each studmt were pkced on die challdioard. When all students had finished 
dirowing die beanbags, die results were phK^ed into a frequency distribu- 
tion on die challdxMrd and die cUss was asked to help determine the 
median and the iqpper and lower quartile scores. Each student was dien 
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given t fimn to nte the degree of satisftction widi his/her dirow m the 
same five-point scale used when Orowing alone. 

Analyaia of the data nqiported three conclusions. Hrst, when throwing 
alone^ student satisfiKtion ratings were significantly related to their 
adiieviiig or exceeding their level of aqniation or e^qiected perfimoance. 
Second, individuab tend to raise or lower their goal (level of asimition) 
rdative to their past performance. For example, if a student's exptcM 
performance was three but the number of baskets exceeded this, die student 
usually raised the levd of aqnration or goal for die next trial. If die 
perfonnance fell considerably short of die goal, diere was a tmdency to 
lower aqrirations for die next trial. Bodi findings wappon die results 
reported by Hoppe. The diird finding from die study indicated diat when 
students were throwing co mp e titi vely in fitmt of the groiqi, their satisfiic- 
tion rating was significandy rekted to their class rank. As eiqiected, diose 
in the \xppet half of the distribution were significandy more pleased with 
dieir performance dum dioae in the lower half. 

When individuals are free to establish dieir own goals, dien, their level 
of aqnration seems to opertte as a type of governing mechanism that 
provides protectirai against the possibiU^ of repeated failure on die one 
hand, and against easy achievements that do not give a feelii^ of success, 
on the odier. The ability to raise or lower goab relative to performance 
allows all individuals the opportunity to esqperience success. It is important 
to note dial while individuals in die preceding studies were free to choose 
low goals or a *'sure diing," few took diis opti<Hi. Apparendy most find 
diat only by risking ailure can success have any real meaning (43). 

In die classroom, students discover that the standards for successful 
performance are usually related to group norms or are set by the teacher. 
Theae external standards inadvertendy produce a breakdown of the 
protective a^ects of die level of aqnradon. In conqiedtive situations 
satisfiicdon becomes a fimcdcni of class rank or meeting teachers* 
eiqiectations nrther dum achieving one's goals (4, S, 97). When die goal- 
setting process becomes a part of a norm-referenced environment, howev- 
er, success-oriented students learn to set realistic goals. As a result of their 
confidence in their ability to achieve, they are willing to risk the possibility 
of fiuhire. Students motivated to avoid Mure, however, avoid this risk by 
selecting unrealistically high or low goals (43, 124, 99, 100). Covington 
reports that for many students conq^etitive structures contribute to unrealis- 
tic goal-setting by pressuring diem to overestimate their performance (40). 
Rather dum e8Ud>lishing a realistic standard for their success, their motive 
q)parendy becomes focused on o u q)erfonning dieir peers (41). This tactic 
ensures the likelihood of further fidlure for most students. Research offers 
evidence dutt diese goal-setting deficiencies are caused by students' 
disregard for informaticm about their past performance (4). 

In an extensive review of both laboratory and field studies cm the effects 
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of gotl-tettiiig on task perfixmance, Locke and his colleagues concluded 
diat in about 90 percent of die studies analyzed, specific and diallengiiig 
goals led to higher p erfor man ce dian did vague goals (85). Ahhough dieir 
review drew heavily on business and management data where goals are 
typically assigned radier dum self-iekcted, die audiors found diat goal- 
setting is most likdy to inqprove task performance by directing attentioo, 
mobiliziiig efibrt, and increasing p er sis t e nce. 

The efSscts of goal-aetdng on acadonic adiievement in classroom 
settings have been studied by several researdiers (78, 77, 31, 61, 62). 
Many of dieae studies rdied on die use of individual god-settiiig 
conferences between teadam and students. Klausmeier and his afffnriirtfi> 
tqKvted that the results of such co nfe rences were **truly impressive" (78, 
p. 1). Researdi sponsored by the Wisconsin Research and Developinent 
Center for Cognitive Learning indicated that diiUren adueved more in 
mathematics, reading vocabulary, and word attack skills after the goal- 
setting confnences wm hekl than before, and diis higb achievement 
condsued even after die co n ferences were discontinued (94). Further 
researdi supported by die Center found dut when adults who were not 
certified teadim encouraged children to read independendy during weekly 
ten-minute confermoes, the children's indqiendent reading increased from 
four books in eight weda to fourteen bocria in die same period (101). 

Gaa reported diat students who set goals and predicted future perfor- 
mance scores attained hi^ier levels of performance than did those who did 
not set pttformance goals (61, 62). His researdi indicated tfiat bodi 
dementaiy and secondary students who participated in individual goal- 
setting conferences disfdayed significandy hi^ier adiievement than did 
nongoal-aetdng students. 

Kkusmeier and his associates have offered a detailed procedure for 
helping teachers conduct goal-setdng confierences (78). These researdiers 
warn, however, diat although such conferences are easy to {dan and carry 
out in classrooms diat are already individualizing instruction, time and 
structural constraints in traditional chuMooms are likely to frustrate 
attempts to initiate them. Cognizant of this warning, die reader may find 
die Mowing suggestions for conducting goal-setting confermces usefid: 

1. Help students concentrste on a single goal for a short poiod of time 
so dist they can measure dieir iMOgrcss and maintain interest. 

2. Encourage studenu to state dieir goals clearty so duit each knows 
exacdy ^fniiat must be done. 

3. Although die teadier may provide many possible objectives, the 
students should sdect die ones diey choose to woit toward and 
attain by a certain time. 

4. While reaching short-term goals is inqiortant, learning self-^lirected- 
ness and prosocial behavior is a long-term process. (78) 
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One of the cletrest eximirfet of apfrfying t god-settiiig stnictiire to a 
tnditioDally c omp e titi ve prooeduie is witfi the use of spelldowns. Usually 
this tg)rhiriqnr is a higidy comp e titi ve nonn-referenoed experience. Never- 
thelesi, it can provide positive leinfoicement and encourage Ugh levds of 
efibft from good qieUers. The detrimertal effect occurs when all students 
are forted to compete against each other. The author recalls a teacher who 
complainrd to him 'ja6i of her fifth graders would not paiticqwtc in her 
we^y qwlldowi). While the resi of the class lined iq> against the wall in 
prq[iantion, this student always annoiincfd kndly to his classmates that he 
was going to qidl die fint word wrong. It would be difficult to find a 
clearer exam|^ of fiuhue-avoidance behavior. Rrst, the student has 
guaranteed diat he will be successful— he could speU the first word wrong. 
Second, ahhough he experimoed the teacher's writh, he has satisfiKrtorily 
protected his self-wodh by ensuring that no one in the class will know 
anything about his true qidlirig ability. The teacher occasionaUy ried to 
get die student to particulate by givirig him an easy word to spell like 
''cat" or "dog." Even then, he misnielled the word. After all, he likely 
reasoned, ^tAs^ change the game when I'm already winning? 

Riduud de Oiarms rqxxts a fiew diaiiges in this traditiottal qielliiig bee 
diat can reduce die negative effects of cooqwtition and encourage realistic 
goal-setting by die participants (S2, S3). Devised by teadien participating 
in one of his Origin Trainiiig Workshops, their new qiellirig bee allows 
students to choose between easy, moderately hard, or hard words at eadi 
turn. The class is divided into two teams wim each member contributing to 
die group score at his or her level of ability. While several vmions are 
possiUe, die typical design was to allow studrats to take a pretest on the 
words to be learned that week. After allowing time for practice during the 
earlier part of die wedc, die stud^ wouU begin the game by dividing 
into two teams. The teacher then called on each team member, asking if 
die student would like to try an easy word for one point, a moderstely 
difficult word for two points, or a hard word for three points. Since the 
teacher had each student's original pretest in hand, the difBculty of the 
words couU be scaled to each studoit's ability. An easy word was one the 
student had vptMtA correcdy on the pretest, a moderately difficult word 
was one the student had qielled incorrectly on the (mtest but had had time 
to study, and a hard wofd was one from an unseen future qwlling list 
tailored to the student's q)elling kvd. 

While die team members could consult with each other over the point 
value needed, eadi student nuKle his or her own choice. By keqiing a 
firider ibr each student, the teacher could develop a file of words at each 
level over die course of the sraiester. De Ourms rqiorts dutt die spelling 
game was weU liked by bodi teachers and students. Furthermore, the 
students increased dieir effort in quelling and learned to make realistic 
choices (32, S3). 
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Gmng itudenti choices whenever possibk is a clear and siiqrie finr 
teachen to encourage individual goal-setting strategies. The dioices may 
nmge from wbere to pot one's name on assignments, to asking students 
questions like, "How many proUems can you fimsh by tomorrow 
mofmng?" Rather tfian tdling students to do the first five of die twenty 
practke proMems, fix exano^, it be he^vAd to let diem choose any 
five. (Some will do ten or fifteen in oider to find die five essiest). Or, 
nttho* dum sssign the odd imMemt, students can learn to make choices by 
being sllowed to select odd or even ones. When ftced widi tfiese dioices, 
students must mske a commitmrat; this commitment can lead to responsi- 
ble, goal-directed bdiavior. 



Outcome-Based Instruction and Evaluation 

Outcome or mastery-based instructional systems replace nonn-refer- 
enced standsrds with standards of sbscriute performance on clearly stated 
instructional objectives. By viewing differences in studmt ability as 
primarily differoioes in the amount of time required to master objectives, it 
nuty be possiUe for 95 perceitt of students to adiieve success from 
rcaaonsUe effort (22). Widi die exception of individual tutoring, it is 
difficult to imagine any other qiproach to instruction having more potential 
for reducing student apathy. 

In 1963 Mm Carrdl wrote a landmark article in whidi he proposed that 
students will succeed in learning a task to the extrat that diey are aUe or 
willing to q)end die amount of time necessary (32). Carrcdl defined time on 
tssk not as exposure or elapsed time, but rather the amount of time the 
student spent actually engaged widi the learning pnotu. Inqriicit in his 
fonnulstion was die assumption diat given enough time on task, most 
students can conoeivaUy attain msstery of all the school's curriculum. 
Carrdl's view flies in die Ckc of die traditionally held belief that aptitude 
or ability determines die level of a given subject that students can learn— 
dutt diose widi high ability can leam the conqriexides, diose widi 
low ability can only memorize the rudimentary elements. Traditionally, 
leamen are seen as eidier bright or dull. Carrcril proposed that they be 
viewed la fiut or slow. 

Research by Bloom offers siqiport for Camdl's faypodiesis. His data 
shows diat fMa students initially learn from five to seven times quicker 
than dieir slower peers (22). Bloom also found that diese differeDces are 
somewhat decreased afier slower students are repeatedly exposed to a 
teadHest-releadi-retest instructional cycle. 

In its traditional form» mastery instruction is usually designed around 
die foUowing nine steps (U 17, 22, 63): 
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1. The teacher eitabliihes instnictioiial objectives beied on the oomie 
comeot and deaiied ikflls. Iheae obfeciivet are designed to itflect 
cxMcOy what all studtats ihoiikl leant, and dMnld be importaot 
enough to itqniie diat all ftudents maiter tfiem. 

2. Two- to fl u e e^weck instnictional uuts aie ^t^pW aiaind the 
coone objectives. 

3. Wbcrie^raop mstniction is used fcr teachii^ die units. 

4. Formative tests determine who needs enrichment and who needs 
a ddition a l i nst n iction and more time on task. These tests are part of 
the learning process and are not to be used for grading. 

5. Stodems wbo have attained mastery of die objectives are piovided 
widi enrichment activities or ''exiensaoos.'' 

6. A dd it io n al instniction or ^'correctives'' are provided to those 
stndeots who did not achieve masteiy. 

7. A second, paralld formative test is given to diose who did not 
achieve mastery die fint time. 

8. All students move on to die next instructional unit and repeat die 
cyde. 

9. Periodic criterion-referenced summative tests are used to determine 
gnde^. 

According to Ousloey, die two most essential elements in the mastny 
leanmig process are die fisedback and corrective dimension and a congra- 
ence among die various componen ts (65, 66, 67). To sadsfy die fint 
dement, Guskqr believes that students need to be given information about 
thrir karmng at r^ukr intervab throughout die instructional process. This 
feedbadc is essential to determine what diey have learned wdl and wtm 
objectivea lequire more time and eflbrL For students having difficulty, 
correctives provide an mstructional alternative to the initial teadiiiig. By 
pieaendqg die material in a different wiy, die student avoids rqieatiqg die 
piarioQsly unsuooessfid instructionsl process. Through diis feedback and 
corrective procedure, masteiy learning provides for individualization 
within a group instructional modd (63). 

Congruence among instructional com p on ents , the second essential 
donent of mastery learning, requires that the teacher maintain a consisten- 
cy nmoiig die learnmg objectives, die mediod of instruction, die feedbadc 
and correctives, and Jie evaluation. Students ihould not have to outguess 
die teadier in determining vdiat is inqiortant to learn, nor ihould they be 
surprised by test items in die evahiation com p onent. This consistency 
among objectives, instniction, and evahiation defines student expectations 
and instractional outcomes, making it possiUe to determine when die 
instniction hu been effective. 

Educators need to be cognizant of the fact that when traditional, 
refer e u oed competitive procedures are lefriaoed widi differeatial amoants of 
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time OD talk and qnaliQr inftnictioii, itiideat grades increaae. AUkni^ 
aome may be cimoe m ed triboul the negative aqiectt of dua ''grade 
mflatwm,** it ia diflBcult to imagine aduevemeflt inflalioo witlioot it. As 
Bloom itporta, 'The Qfpical icaalt irf maalefy leanung Mdiea in the 
achoob ia that about 80 percent of atodeota irach the tame final criteiia of 
a c hi eircnient (oaoaDy A or B+) aa apptoximaldy the tq> 20 peicent irf the 
daaa under control group iutraction" p* 134). 

In a Wfkm of 40 rigorooa atudiea of atudent o u t o ome a under oaateiy 
and nnnmi<rfy a ppron ch e a to inatiuction, Blod^ faund tint maatery 
atndenta leant more effectively and more efficiemty than tfadr nomnaatery 
co u n te ip urta (17). Mcamring leanung in terma of atudent aduevement or 
Mention, maaleiy atudeata almoat alwaya learn mote, and aeveral timea 
ftaler, than non ma ate r y atndenta (17). Aa for the efiecto of maateiy 
learning on student apadqr, Hock repoded that masteiy-tau^ atudenta 
Uhed dietr leanuog, their teadungy and themadvea better than did their 
nonmaat ei y-tau^ peen. Theae students ahnost alwaya lesponded moie 
positivdy than did no nma steiy students on measures of subject matto- 
inseitat, altitude toward aubject matter, sdf-conoepi (academic as weD aa 
general), academic self-confidence, and attitude toward instniction (17). 

Oiandler's review of 97 research studies comparing achievement of 
maslery and non ma st e r y students siyported Uock's condokions (33). In 
addition, however, CSiandler diacovered dmt a student at die SOth 
percentile in a nonmast er y groq> could expect to achieve at the 80di 
percentile uaing a mastery lypronch (33). 

Outcome-bused learning ia not a panacea. A requirea more creativity, 
flexiUliQr, and eflbrt from teadien than traditional instructional systema. 
Since the procedure ia draignnd around instructional olqectives, without 
teacher creativiQr and flexibility theae objcctivea can easily become stmle, 
mundane, and isdaled frets to be menaorized. Providing for correctivea 
and extensions rec|ttires organization and aiqiport. Another limitation, 
according to Cohen, ia that maiqr adioda do not have a curriculum 
ii^gn^ far a atudent's continuous progress. He bdieves dutt manv 
educatora diatort mastery learniiv bjf trying to force it— like a square peg 
in a round hole— to conform to a tradhional time-based and assignment- 
driven curricuhun (35). 

Moreover, implementing oulcome-baaed learning on a systemwide baaia 
requirea the continuous support of educational leaders. Afker monitoring 
over 300 mastery learning projects, Cohen reported that only 60 percent 
were successfid. He concluded that "in about 96 percent of the foilurea, 
the problem was a principal who would not take responsibility for the 
curriculum or who would not lead the teaching stafT* (35, p. 37). 

Even widioot achod or systemwide leadership, however, teadiers can 
still reduce student apadiy by in9>lementing specific aspects of the mastery 
learning model. Covington and his coUeaguea conducted a rather comjdi- 
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cued aoilysis ot two mqor componen te erf idiitery kaniiiig (40). The finl 
invidved a crteioii - f efa cii c ed giadiiig anangemeiit dnt estaUished ibio- 
tatt p c rtomiMiue Maiidifdi for eadi grade. TUr dhniiiiitei iKnMefer- 
caoed owiyetition tmce aiy annte 

diey eioeed the p crfonn ai io c crilerioa. The teoood componen t was a test- 
leleat dm aDowod tfndentt to attain die criterion. These icseaidim 
bdkved that this procedure would strengthen the causal linkage between 
eflbft and p eribt uianu e and dioald lead to highn achievement. 

Accoi dingli r, stndenta in a laige huroductory psydiology couise at die 
UmveniQf of Califonia, Berkd^, were randomly assigned to eidia 
criterion- i eferenoe d or nonn- r^ e renc ed grading and to a tiaditi 
exam seqpieaoe or a two-tiy sequence diat allowed diem to take a second 
paralld form of exam with no penalty. Student attitudes and bdiels toward 
several motivalional d im e nsi o n s were also measured. 

As might be expected from previous reseaidi, the analysis of the data 
indicated diat students in the mtftery system scored significandy higher on 
test per for man ce and on aD the motivational measures dum did their 
c oun t er p ar t s . U was also discovered, however, diat the performance 
superioriQf depended entirdy on the presence of mnbqrie test opportunities. 
Rir ther m ore, these p erform an ce gains led in turn to increased aspirations 
and confidence. The leaearchen found diat by increasing the amount of 
efldrt expended by mastery students, the retesting option enhanced 
motivational foctors and contributed directly to increased future test 
p erforma n ce. Apparendy a retest option sets up an effort-outcome linkage 
diat suppi e ss e s the abiltty-outcome link^ that undermines sdf-worth and 
coiMributes to student apathy (40). In addition, deqnte many initial failures, 
most msstery students eventually succeeded in readiing dieir personal 
grade goals dnou^ persistent study and second test-taking. 

Some mqr be concerned that reducing grade competition might rob 
achievement of its incentive vahie. Hie data from the Boiel^ study 
suggesto diat die value of noteworthy performsnces did not decrease even 
dioogh the nunter of dieae performances was more frequent. Ckmyetition 
idll exists in a mastery system, but it shifts from the peer gro'ip to the 
standards or the instructor (40). 

Covington's research has significant irqdications for classroom teach- 
ers. The apparently sim|de procedure of setting criterion-referenced 
grsdiiig standards and dien allowing students to retake parallel forms of 
dassroom tests, witfiout penalty, can help alleviate student qiadiy. Such a 
procedure could also serve as a temporary measure while a broader-based 
mssteiy system is being developed. Increases in achievement should, 
however, be fUlowed by chsnges in die traditional norm-referenced grMle 
distribution. If teachers are forced to differendate studoits by artificially 
restrictii^ die number of A's and B's, dien the academic qiadiy of many 
students must be a necessary by-product. 
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Attribution Retraining 



Auame thtt it a teadier you return to your classroom after a short 
abteooe to find a beautifiiUy wrq)ped box of candy on your desk widi a 
note iwficartng diat it is from a group of your stiidents. Try to imagine 
your lespoose or feeling. Abhoogh individuals are usually fdeased whenev- 
er they receive a present, die diaracteristics of dieir feelings usually 
dq^eod on what diqr believe to be die cause of the present. Did you 
receive die candy because die students had not studied for die test you had 
itemed and were hoping to pmuade you to postpone it? Did you receive 
it because die students fdt guilty diat your p^t gerbil nm away when they 
were using it as a ftwdiall during recess? What if you received the candy 
because the students missed you and wanted you to know diat they 
appreciated you as their teadm? In eadi of ibeae situations you would 
most lihdy have a different reqxmse and e^qimence diffemit fiselings. 

Pkychcdogist Bernard Weiner proposed dut people's feelings and 
reactions to an event are closely related to what they attribute to be die 
cause of die event (123» 124). Weiner was primarLy concerned widi 
reactions to success and fiuhne. According to his Attribusian Theory, four 
causes (or attributes) are usually given for diese experiences: (1) personal 
ability or natural qititude» (2) die amount of effort e]q)ended, (3) the 
difBodty of die task» and (4) luck. These causal elements can be further 
classified into duee dimensions: 

1. 7}^ locus qfc0nm>/. or the degree to iirfiich a caw 

is inherent in the person or the resuh of external events. Ability and 
effort are considered internal because diey originate widiin the 
person, whereas task difficulty and luck are external because diey 
are caused by outside fiKrtors. 

2. The stability cf die attribute aver time, or whedier one can depend 
on poforming die same task again. Ability and task difficulty are 
considered stable, viiiereas effort and luck are considered unstable. 

3. The controllability qf Ae attribute. Effort is the only attribute within 
a permi's personal control. 

Feeliogs are generated from attributions; the most positive attribute for 
successful performance of a task is high aUlity. Since ability is internal, it 
g enera tes pride; since it is stable, it generates confidence. Effort is also a 
positive attribute for sucoeu. Since it is intenud and contrcdlable, it 
inspires pride; but because effort is unstable, the feelings of confidence are 
not as strong. Because both luck and task difficulty are external, attrilwting 
success to diese causes may produce feelings of indifference or surprise. 

Attributing feihire to lack of ability generates feelings of shame and 
hopdessness. Since ability is internal, no one else can be Mamed; since it 
is stable and uncontnrihMe, diis means it may be lacking the next time die 
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talk is attempted. As discussed in Pait I, fiuluie-avoidiiig students protect 
their self-wofth by attributing Muie to causes odier thm ability. 

AttributioD Theory has severd immediate inq>lications fot educaton. 
Rfst* the taott teadiers ask students to woit harder on a task at which 
Aey do not succeed, the more students are forced to conclude that diey 
lack ability. To avoid die sense of hopelessness resulting from this 
conclusion, teachers must matdi educational tasks to student ability. Only 
then can effort lead to success. Task analysis procedures enable teachm to 
divide conqdicaled relationshqw and skills into easier managed subdivi- 
sions. As Monlessori discovered long ago, a child should never be allowed 
to ftil until he or she has had a reasonaUe chance for success. 

Anodier recommer^dation from Attribution Thecny is to avoid telling 
students that die tjk they are being asked to perform is easy. Teachers 
attonpting to encourage apathetic students often overlodc this caution. 
Since task ease is an external fiKrtor, success at an easy task will result in 
feelings of indifSnrenoe. FurAermore, students who fail at an easy task 
e3q)erienoe feelings of shame and embarrassment, and may be finced to 
conclude that they lack even minimal levels of ability. Telling students that 
a task is difficult, but widi reasonable effort, an internal and contndlaUe 
factor, they can be successfid, increases the possibility for feelings of pride 
and confidence. Simibriy, wishing students "good luck** on a task 
generates an external and uncontroUable attribute for success and may 
result in fedings of indifference. Wishing students "good effort** may be 
more productive. 

To the frustration of many teachers, feilure-avoiding students are krgely 
unreqionsive to success e}y)eriences (43). They tend to ascribe their 
occttional s u ccesses to external fectors such as lucl^ guessing, help from 
odiers, or an easy task (126). As previously mentioned, die use of mastery 
or outcome-based instructional procedures allows students to leani from 
dieir mistakes. Fulure-avoiding sttidents, however, nuy not benefit from 
these procedures because they avoid realistically examining the causes of 
their fiulure. Through attribution retraining diese sttidents can be helped to 
change dieir view of die cause of failure from die uncontroUable attributes 
of kck of ability, luck, and task difficulty to die only controllabk 
attribute— effort. 

Research has demonstrated that students who are helped to change their 
maladqMive attributional perceptions of success and feilure can improve 
their motivation, involvement, and achievement (36, 57, 13, 7). In a 
review of attribution retraining sttidies, Licht found that teaching diildren 
to attribute their failures to insufficient effort resulted in increases in 
persistrace and performance yufben die diildren vere confronted widi 
difficult tasks (84). Those given equivalent amounts of practice but not 
receiving die attribution retruning showed no subsequent improvements in 
dieir reqxnse to failure (33, 37, 84). Consequendy, Licht concluded that 
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''chitdren who hive developed a miladapdve pattern of causal attributions 
will need nme than jusi success experience to build their confidence and 
alter the way diey respond when tliey confront difScuIty" (84, p. 484). 

hihtrenavmding students need he^ in realizing that fidlure is the result 
of insufficient effort nrther than die lack of ability. Therefore an important 
co mp onent of attribution retraining is providing students with feedback dutt 
supports eflbft-oriented causes for success. Teacheitf' verbal comments are 
essential to diis process and should include informational feedback to 
studeols concerning their effort. For examine, ''The additional time and 
effort you have devoted to math has helped inqmive your computation 
dolls/* or "The extra effoit you have put into your reading has made a 
real difference in your wpooi and comprehension." 

By focusing on the attributes for success and feilure, teachers can help 
apathetic students realize diat increased effort can lead to success. This 
may require a reexamination of goals or a restructuring of die task, but in 
order to reduce qMthy, students must be helped to change dieir emmeous 
belief that effort creates a dueat to self-worth. In most cases diis will mean 
that teadiers must restructure die learning environment to guarantee the 
student dttt success is possible from increased effort. It wiU also mean that 
both teacher and sttident nnist have a similar definition of success. 

Because they are formed duough feedback from thousands of exper- 
ences, fidhire identities are difficult to change. To move students from 
hopelessness to hope requires more than one high grade. In fact, teachers 
need to provide students widi many effort-outcome feedback ejqieriences. 
Ames aiKl Felker rqxxt that cooperative goal structures can help provide 
these experiraces (S). The following section examines the characteristics of 
cooperative learning environments. 



Cooperative Learning 

A fourdi strategy for inviting apathetic students back to the learning 
process is dirough the use of cooperative learning activities. The term 
cooperaHye learning refers to a variety of instructional methods in which 
students of different achievement levels work togedier in groups of from 
two to five members. The use of small-groiq> instruction is obviously not 
new to most teachers. What is new is die systematic application of certain 
cooperative strategies that have been found to increase student achievement 
while also increasing die sense of self-esteem (71, 113, 108). David and 
Roger Johnson and their colleagues at die Cooperative Learning Center at 
the Universi^ of Minnesota and Robert Slavin and his associates at Johns 
Hopkins University have been working indq)endendy to define the nature 
of these strategies and to conduct research on dieir effectiveness. 

Slavin*s research has established duU two conditions are necessary for 
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cooperative letming to hive a substantial impact on student aduevement: 
(1) there must be a clearly defined group goal fat students to work toward, 
and (2) success in readiing this goal must dqmd on the individual 
learning of all group members (104, 106, 108). According to Slavin, 
''Sinqdy putting students into mixed ability groiq» and encouraging Aem 
to wortc together are not enough to produce learning gains: students must 
have a reason to take one anodier's achievement seriously, to provide one 
anodieT with the elaborate eiqilanations Aat are critical to the achievement 
effects of cooperative learning'* (104, p. 9). Slavin's basic model of 
student team learning assigns students to four- or five-member teams made 
up of hi^» average, and low performen. The teacher then presents a 
lesson Mowed by team study of wc^csheets designed fof gnxq) mastery. 
Following the team practice, students take indqiendent quizzes on the 
material. In addition to these individual scores, team scores are cooqmted 
on the basis of eadi member's inq)rovement. Recognition is provided to 
high-scoring teams through a class newsletter or bulletin board (lOS). 

The Johnsons provide a similar groiq) of strategies that can be used in 
any subject area with students of any age (72, 73, 24). Their noodel is 
based on five major elements: 

1. Teachers must develop positive interdependence among students. 
This requires that students view the learning situation with a ''we- 
are-aU-in-this-togedier» sink-or-swim" orientation; and Aat the 
learning task be structured so that one 5tudent cannot succeed unless 
all do. Through this imcess, group members share an identity based 
on team membership, striving for mutual benefit, and sharing a 
common fate. 

2. Ample amounts of face-to-face meracHon among students, including 
oral elaboration and summary >f the nuterial being learned, are 
essential. An inq)ortant purpofe^; of these discussions is to help 
students find personal meaiiing in die material by tying it to previous 
learning. 

3. Students are individudUy accountable for their beha r. Activities 
must be designed so that each group member pulls his or her own 
weight. Cooperative learning groups cannot tolerate ''slackers" or 
''hitchhikers" who let odiers do all the work. 

4. Students need to be taught to use collaborative skills. The Johnsons 
believe that the systematic teaching of leadership, communication, 
and conflict resolution skills is a necessary part of implementing 
cooperative learning groiqM. 

5. This elfmciit deals with grrnqp processing. Periodically the groiq» 
need to assess how well they are working together and meeting each 
other's needs. The goal is to examine ways to improve relationships 
among members. 
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A substantial amount of research has detennined that when cooperative 
learning methods provide for graiq) goals and individual accoantability* the 
effects on student achievement are remariobly "xmsistent. Of 38 research 
studies reviewed by Slavin that oonqiared cooperative mediods to tradition- 
al contrcd methods, 33 reported significandy greater achievement for the 
cooperati tau^ classes and S found no significant differences (104). A 
synthesis research on cooperative learning strategies by Joyce and his 
ccdleagues revealed that on cont^-q)ecific st^^jdardized tests die coopera- 
tive leaniing models ^nerated an average effect size greater than one 
standard deviation. The average student in cooperative learning g^oaps 
performed above the 906k percentile student in the control groiq> (76). 
These researchers also fumd that ccooerative environments have substan- 
tial effects (one or two standard deviaticms) on increasing fieeliiigs of 
empatiiy for oChen, reducing intergroiqp tensions and antisocial behavior, 
and increasing positive feelings toward odiere. They conclude: ''Research 
on cooperative learning is overwhelmingly positive and die cooperative 
approadies are appropriate for all curriculum areas" (76, p. 17). 

Slavin's review of die research on die effects of cooperative learning on 
Doncognitive outconoes is useful for assessing the value of cooperative 
learning for reducing student qxtthy. He concluded: 

In summary, cooperative learning has been shown in a large number 
and wide variety of studies to positively influence a host of cognitive 

and noncQgnitive variables The overall effects of cooperative 

learning on student cooperation, mutual concern, race relations and 
relations with mainstreamed students, liking of school, self-esteem, and 
internal locus of controi are positive and robust. (109, p. 362) 

Integratiug cooperative learning groups into traditicmal classrooms is not 
an easy task. Students are accustomed to working alone and are likeh to 
maintain a coaq)etitive orientation when teachers begin such groiqw. The 
Johnsons offer several suggestions to teachera for reducing frictions in die 
transition from traditional to cooperative learning (72). Their first sugges- 
tion is to start small. By not rushing the process, teachen can work 
cooperative learning groups into die curriculum. They further suggest that 
teachers keep in mind that the students who are most difficult to integrate 
into groiqM are often those most in need of peer support. When problems 
of student apadiy arise, the teacher nuy want to encourage groiqi memben 
to discuss die problem with die student. By encouraging die student to 
share die reasons for his/her refusal to become involved in die process, die 
group may find a way to fecilitate increased involvement. The teacher can 
also help by trying to include supportive and encouraging classmates in die 
groups widi the mob« apathetic students. Since low-achieving students tend 
to achieve at higher levels sAncn Aiey are memben of cooperative learning 
groups, the teacher and peers can higLlight diis higher achievement in the 
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hopt of enhancing the ielf<8teem of all group members. Only through 
audi positive encouiagement will fiuluie-avoiding students risk eiqiending 
efSwt to succeed. The total group effint, however, makes it possiMe fix* 
eadi member to experimce success. WhUe fixusing on academic achieve- 
ment, cooperative learning groups also fiMter a sense of belongiQgness in 
their mendiers* ^frfiidi in turn serves to promote higher kvds of self- 
esteem (86). According to McDaniel, "When students learn the joy of 
woridng productively together toward conunons goals* motivation inevita- 
bly improves** (86, p. 47). 



While many view iqNithy as a deficiency in students, this analysis has 
focused on the factors inherent in traditiofud educational paradigms that 
confribute to die belie/ of many students diat high levels of efiint on 
academic tasks are unliloely to !ead to academic success. FuiAermore, by 
equating academic success with self-worth, mai^ students have discovered 
that diey can reduce feelings of Mure by eliminating effort on acadonic 
pursuits. Four strategies that have the potential for allowing students to 
experience success from reasonable levels of effort were explored: 

1. Individual goal-setting structures allow students to define dieir own 
criteria for success. 

2. Outcome-based instruction and evaluation make it possible for 
slower students to e^pmeocc success without having to compete 
with foster students. 

3. Attribution retraining can help {pidietic students view foUure as a 
lack of effort rather than a hick of ability. 

4. Coopmtive learning activities help studmts realize that personal 
effort can contribute to group as well as individual goals. 

As edunoors, we must confront the discrqiMuicies between die actual 
and stated goals of education. Studrsts have die power to choose how 
much effort to expeoA on any task. If our goal is to differentiate students 
according to dieir ability, then slower students will dioose to reject school 
by avoiding effort. To prevent academic apadiy, we must confront die 
challenge offered by Jcbn Gardner more than two decades ago: 

How can we provide opportunities and rewards for individuals of every 
degree of ability so that individuals at every level will realize dieir full 
potendalities, perform at dieir best and harbor no resentment toward any 
odier level? (63, p. IIS) 

For diose students who are forced to choose between rejecting schoding 
or rejecting dieir sense of self-worth, time is short. 



CONCLUSION 
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